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The  House  being  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  L00x\nS  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  desire  to  submit 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the 
President's  protest.  I  should  much 
prefer  to  have  discussed  this  subject 
when  it  was  appropriately  before  the 
House,  on  Friday  of  last  week;  but  I 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
adoption  of  the  previous  question. 

The  President's  organ,  (the  Consti- 
tution,) notwithstanding  the  unprece- 
dented rebuke  the  protest  received  in 
the  House,  by  the  vote  of  88  to  40,  has 
the  effrontery  to  proclaim,  in  its  issue 
of  the  9th  instant,  that  "  the  Republi- 
cans feared  discussion."  "  The  protest 
'  will  stand.  It  has  been  approved  by 
'  the  imperative  decision  of  the  public 
'  voice  of  this  country.  It  has  elicited, 
'  by  its  moderation  and  dignity,  no  less 
'  than  its  vigorous  argument,  the  ap- 
'  plause  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
'  Europe." 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
supporters  of  thrones  and  dynasties  and 
kingly  prerogatives  in  the  old  world  may 


have  bestowed  their  applause  on  tkis 
production  of  our  "  Democratic  Presi- 
dent." But  whence  came  that  "im- 
perative decision  of  the  public  voice  of 
this  country,"  in  support  of  this  protest, 
I  know  not,  unless  from  those  who  eat 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  President's 
table. 

How  any  one  can  sustain  this  impe- 
rious protest  upon  its  real  merits,  I 
cannot  conceive  ;  for  I  regard  it  as  con- 
taining assumptions  of  prerogative  un- 
becoming a  Republican  President,  a'S 
well  as  dangerous  to  the  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  best  interests,  of  the  people. 

The  issue  presented  by  the  protest 
is  not,  whether  the  President  is  or  is 
not  guilty  of  improperly  influencing  the 
action  of  Congress,  but  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  the  right 
to  make  any  inquiry  or  investigation 
concerning  the  matter. 

The  President  denies  such  right  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms,  unless  such 
inquiry  shall  form  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings for  his  direct  impeachment.  He 
says : 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  pos- 


sess  no  power  under  the  Constitution  It  is  claimed,  that  before  this  House  • 
over  the  first  or  accusatory  portion  of  adopted  the  resolution  to  which  the 
the  resolution,"  (which  is  the  part  ob-  President  objects,  it  should  have  made 
jected  to,)  "  except  as  an  impeaching  due  inquiry,  and  should  have  obtained 
body."  And  again  he  says  :"  Except  sufficient  preliminary  information  to 
in  this  single  case,"  (t.  e.,  the  case  of  determine  the  expediency  or  necessity 
rapeachinent,)  "  the  Constitution  has  of  the  proceeding,  or  whether  or  not 
invested  the  House  of  Representatives  there  was  probable  cause  for  it. 
with  no  power,  no  jurisdiction,  no  In  reply  to  this,  I  will  say,  that  these 
supremacy  whatever,  over  the  Presi-  considerations  must  be  addressed  to  the 
dent.  In  all  other  respects,  he  is  discretionof  the  House,  and  each  member 
quite  as  independent  of  them  as  they  must  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not 
are  of  him.  As  a  co-ordinate  branch  he  possesses  sufficient  information  to  act 
of  the  Government,  he  is  their  equal,  in  such  a  case.  But  public  opinion  may 
Indeed,  he  is  the  only  direct  represent-  afford  such  probable  cause  as  renders 
ative  on  earth  of  the  people  of  all  and  it  not  only  right  and  proper,  but  even  a 
each  of  the  sovereign  States.  To  duty,  to  investigate, 
them,  and  to  them  alone,  he  is  respon-  ,  And  in  this  case,  I  submit  whether 
sible,  while  acting  within  the  sphere  '  there  was  not  a  wide-spread  and  deeply- 
of  his  constitutional  duty,  and  not  in  rooted  belief  among  the  people  that  the 
any  manner  to  the  House  of  Repre- '  Executive  powers  of  the  Government 
sentatives."  had  been  grossly  abused,  and  prostituted 

Thus  the  President  would  build  up, ;  to  the  most  unworthy  objects,  and  that 
around  his.  acts  and  his  Administration,  .  Executive  influence  and  dictation  had 
an  adamantine  wall  of  prerogative,  which  i  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  action  of 
nothing  can  penetrate  or  break  down  Congress  in  an  unprecedented  manner? 
except  direct  proceedings  for  his  im-  '  This  of  itself,  I  submit,  would  justify 
peachment.  The  question,  then,  is  one  such  a  resolution  of  inquiry  as  the  one 
of  great  importance — being  nothing  less  '  that  was  passed  by  this  House.  But 
than  the  question  of  power  and  preroga- !  it  might  not  justify  the  institution  of 
live  in  one  vian,  against  the  right  of  that  "sublime  spectacle  before  the 
free  inquiry,  free  discussion,  and  free  \  world,"  (as  the  protest  terms  it,)  the 
deliberation,  on  the  part  of  the  Repre-  '  impeachment  of  the  President.  The 
sentatives  of  the  people.  ;  right  to  make  inquiry  is  entirely  inde- 

The  paramount  question,  if  not  the  '  pendent  of  the  result  of  that  inquiry. 
only  one,   fairly  at  issue   between  the  j      But  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
President  and  the  House  of  Represent-   any  such  proceeding  may  be  best  vin- 


atives,  is,  Avhether  the  latter  has  any 
right  to  institute  the  proposed  investi- 
gation ;  and  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 


dicated  by  the  result,  by  the  facts  that 
may  be  elicited  and  the  good  accom- 
plished.    And  when  the  evidence  which 


mainly  to  this  question.  It  is  true,  the  '  this  investigation  has  obtained  shall  be 
debate  has  taken  a  wider  range.  The  j  published  before  the  country,  I  am  con- 
particular  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  i  fident  the  people  will  say  there  was  a 
by  the  House  has  been  severely  de- '  propriety  in  instituting  this  inquiry; 
nounced  by  the  President  and  his  sup- '  yea,  a  necessity,  in  order  to  purify  the 
porters.  .  administration  of  our  public  aflairs,  and 


protect  Congress  against  the  great  and 
growing   evil    of    Executive    dictation. 
That  this  committee  should  be  vilified 
and  abused,  is  a  matter  of  course ;  for 
"  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these  ob- 
jections, going  to  the  mere  form  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  proceeding ;  for  they 
seem  to  concede  the  right  and  power 
of  the  House  to  institute  an  investiga- 
tion, for  which  we  contend,  but  which 
right  the  protest  denies.  It  is,  there- 
fore, folly  to  cavil  about  forms  and  pre- 
liminaries and  modes  of  proceeding, 
when  (if  the  doctrines  of  the  protest  are 
true)  no  form  J  no  'preliminary  proceed- 
ings and  no  mode,  (other  than  by  im- 
peachment,) could  make  the  proposed 
investigation  constitutional  or  right. 

The  plea  of  the  protest  is  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  House,  which  pre- 
sents an  issue  we  should  decide  before 
we  have  occasion  to  discuss  the  /orm  of 
the  proceeding.  And  in  order  to  do 
this  intelligently,  we  want  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  resolution  against 
which  the  President  enters  his  "  solemn 
protest." 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  it  is 
not  properly  an  accusation  or  charge, 
as  it  has  been  termed.  It  is  true  that, 
by  implication,  it  conveys  the  idea  that 
somebody  had  suspected  the  President 
of  such  misconduct.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  form  of  the  resolution  is  such 
that  it  might,  without  great  impropriety, 
have  been  adopted  by  one  who  believed 
the  President  innocent,  and  who  desired 
to  see  him  vindicated,  as  well  as  by  one 
who  believed  him  guilty,  and  wished  to 
see  him  exposed.  Neither  is  the  reso- 
lution dc  judgment  ox  finding  of  any  fact 
against  the  President,  and  it  cannot,  by 
possibility,  be  so  construed. 

It  is  therefore  unlike  the  resolution 


of  the  Senate  of  the  28th  of  March, 
1834,  against  which  President  Jackson 
issued  his  celebrated  protest — basing 
such  protest  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
the  resolution  was  judicial  in  its  char- 
acter, and  in  substance  a  direct  im- 
peachment, and  that,  too,  without  any 
preliminary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  the 
resolution  now  in  question  proposes  sim- 
ply an  inquiry  or  investigation,  in  these 
words  : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five 
'  members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
'  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  wheth- 
'  er  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
'  or  any  other  officer  of  the  Government, 
'  has,  by  money,  patronage,  or  other 
'  improper  means,  sought  to  influence 
'  the  action  of  Congress,  or  any  com- 
'  mittee  thereof,  for  or  against  the  pas- 
'  sage  of  any  law  appertaining  to  the 
'  rights  of  any  State  or  Territory;  and 
'  also  to  inquire  into  and  investigate 
'  whether  any  officer  or  officers  of  the 
'  Government  have,  by  combination  or 
'  otherwise,  prevented  and  defeated,  or 
'  attempted  to  prevent  or  defeat,  the 
'  execution  of  any  law  or  laws  now  on 
'  the  statute  book,  and  whether  the 
'  President  has  failed  or  refused  to 
'  compel  the  execution  of  any  law 
i'  thereof." 

I      Now,  is  the  object  of  this  resolution 
!  within  the  legitimate  constitutional  du- 
ties or  privileges  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
j  resentatives ?     What  is  its  object?     Is 
\  it  to  inquire  into  matters  entirely  for- 
eign to  our  <iuties  and  privileges,  and 
which  can  in  no  wise  afiect  the  legisla- 
!  tion   of  the  country?     By  no  means. 
But,  on  the   contrary,  its   object  is  to 
determine  whether  the   legislation  and 
j  acts  of  Congress  have  been  improperly 
influenced  or  obstructed.     It  is  to  in- 
I  quire   whether   the    privileges   of    thia 


House  have  been  invaded  or  violated. 
It  is  to  protect  and  guard  the  purity  of 
this  House.  It  is  to  protect  freedom  of 
deliberation  and  freedom  of  legislative 
action  here. 

These    are  the  objects,  or   some  of 
them,  contemplated  by  the  resolution. 
And  are   they    not  clearly   within  the  | 
legitimate  scope  of  our  duties  and  priv-  j 
ileges  1 

The  right  of  the  House  is  based, 
then,  in  this  case,  on  the  great  and 
God-given  right  of  self-defence — a  right 
as  sacred  for  collective  or  corporate 
bodies  as  for  individuals.  Where,  then, 
I  ask,  is  the  exception  to  this  right? 
Where  is  the  power  to  limit  or  arrest 
the  proposed  investigation,  Avhile  we 
keep  the  object  in  view  1  I  freely  admit 
there  is  some  limitation  to  our  power  of 
investigation  and  inquiry.  But  this 
limitation,  in  all  cases,  depends  upon 
the  7iature  of  the  inquiry,  and  not  at 
all  upon  the  official  station  of  the  per- 
son concerning  whose  conduct  the  in- 
quiry is  to  be  made.  And  herein  con- 
sists the  fallacy  as  well  as  the  mischief 
of  the  protest,  in  that  it  denies  our 
right  of  inquiry,  because  it  is  the  con- 
duct of  a  President  that  is  involved. 
But  what  earthly  difference  should  it 
make  with  this  right,  on  account  of  the 
official  station  of  the  person  who  may  be 
collaterally  affected  by  its  exercise? 
Because  the  blow  at  our  privileges 
comes  from  one  high  in  office,  can  we 
not  discover  whence  it  comes,  and  try 
to  ward  it  off?  Because  it  is  proposed 
to  trace  the  stream  of  corruption  to  its 
source,  among  those  highest  in  official 
station,  must  such  corruption  remain 
unexposed,  and  be  forever  secure  be- 
neath "  the  dusky  folds  of  oblivion?  " 

If  corrupting  influences  come  from 
private  citizens,  or  members  of  either 
branch  of  Congress,  or  Cabinet  officers, 


or  those  who  wear  the  judicial  ermine, 
Congress  can  protect  itself  and  its  leg- 
islation against  such  influences.  Pray 
tell  me  why  the  President  alone  should 
be  exempt?  Upon  what  meat  does  this 
our  CjBsar  feed,  that  he  has  grown  so 
great  ? 

The  President's  exemption  cannot  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  is  liable  to  impeachment ;  be- 
cause all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  are  equally  liable  to  impeach- 
ment, and  by  virtue  of  the  same  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  And  if  the 
President  is  thereby  exempt,  so  are  all 
the  other  officers  of  our  Government; 
and  the  whole  administration  of  our 
civil  affairs  could  riot  in  abuse,  and  yet 
defy  all  investigation  ! 

But  I  understand  it  is  admitted  that 
the  conduct  of  some  of  these  other  civil 
officers  may  be  inquired  into.  If  so,  I 
submit,  it  is  an  admission  fatal  to  the 
argument  of  the  protest.  Neither  does 
the  Constitution  afford  this  exemption 
to  the  President.  Such  an  investigation 
as  the  House  proposed  does  not  conflict 
with  any  provision  of  that  instrument, 
either  express  or  implied. 

It  is  represented  that  we  have  invaded 
the  sphere  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional rights.  But  how  can  this  be? 
Has  the  President  any  constitutional 
right  to  influence  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, by  money,  patronage,  or  other 
improper  means  ?  Certainly  not.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  inquire  at  all  into  his 
conduct  while  acting  within  the  sphere 
of  his  constitutional  duties;  and  he 
might  as  well  plead  his  prerogative  as 
President  in  an  action  for  assault  and 
battery,  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  to 
plead  it  in  this  case.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  claimed  we  violate  the  Constitution 
in  this  matter,  I  think  reference  is  had 
to  the   President's  newspaper  of  that 


name,  rather  than  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Neither  shoukl  the  President  be  ex- 
empt because,  in  his  case,  there  can 
be  no  necessity  of  an  investigation.  Do 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives need  less  protection  and 
guardianship  because  improper  influ- 
ences come  from  a  source  so  exalted  as 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  No.  Insomuch  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  more  exalted  and  more  influen- 
tial than  other  men,  in  that  degree  it 
becomes  this  House  to  use  greater  vigil- 
ance in  guarding  its  privileges. 

To  me  it  is  a  monstrous  doctrine,  that 
while  persons  in  all  the  subordinate 
places  of  ofiicial  station,  and  all  the 
private  walks  of  like,  are  liable  to  such 
inquiries,  yet  the  searching  eye  of  Con- 
gressional investigation  must  be  smitten 
with  blindness  the  instant  it  attempts 
to  gaze  on  the  dazzling  prerogatives  of 
the  President.  He  only  can  say  to  in- 
quiry, "  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and 
no  further." 

You  can  roam  at  will  over  all  the 
land,  but  when  you  approach  the  great 
White  House,  you  will  find  its  lordly 
lessee  so  elevated  on  the  lofty  summits 
of  prerogative,  that  all  the  people  and 
their  Representatives  must  stand  afar 
ofi",  as  if  awed  into  silent  and  unques- 
tioning submission,  like  the  terror- 
stricken  children  of  Israel  around  the 
base  of  quaking  Sinai. 

If  Congress  cannot  inquire  into  and 
expose  the  wrong  in  the  acts  of  the 
President,  it  would  be  better  to  concede 
to  him  at  once  the  kingly  motto,  that 
"  he  can  do  no  wrong !  " 

What  a  doctri-ne  to  proclaim  to  the 
people  in  this  "  land  of  the  free,"  that 
they  cannot,  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  inquire  whether  their 
servant  (the  President)  has,  by  improper 


means,  sought  to  influence  the  passage 
of  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  ! 

What  a  doctrine  this,  to  proclaim 
even  to  the  emigrants  from  the  mon- 
archies of  the  old  world,  who  have  come 
hither  to  seek  a  refuge,  under  the  pro- 
tecting wings  of  our  free  Constitution, 
from  the  desolating  dominion  of  imperial 
prerogatives  at  home ! 

But  the  President,  in  addition  to 
considerations  addressed  to  the  reason, 
makes  one  very  urgent  appeal  to  our 
fears  to  sustain  his  protest,  which  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention.  It  is  a  cry 
of  alarm,  to  rally  for  the  safety  and  full 
vigor  of  the  Executive  power. 

We  are  gravely  told  that  the  Legisla- 
tive department  of  our  Government  is 
about  to  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense 
of  the  Executive,  and  that  the  fears  of 
the  great  and  wise  of  other  times,  that 
the  Executive  power  would  prove  too 
weak  to  cope  with  its  more  grasping  co- 
ordinate departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, are  about  to  be  realized  ! 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  protest,  who 
could  have  dreamed  of  such  a  danger  1 
I  had  supposed  the  acts  of  the  late 
Democratic  Executives  for  the  past  few 
years  had  banished  the  last  apprehen- 
sion of  this  character  from  the  public 
mind. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  power  against  the  popular 
will  in  Kansas,  which  imposed  on  the 
necks  of  an  unwilling  people  a  yoke 
more  galling  and  more  odious  than  that 
which  cost  King  George  his  colonies,  or 
Louis  XVI  his  head  1  Have  we  forgot- 
ten how  the  Executive  disowned  its  most 
favorite  Governors  in  Kansas,  the  in- 
stant they  inclined  to  respect  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  to  swear  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati platform  instead  of  the  Cincin- 
nati directory^  till  so  many  had  resigned 


as  to  give  Kansas  tlic  name  of%'tlie 
graveyard  of  Democratic  Governors?  " 

Have  we  foro-otten  the  recent  extra- 
ordinary  demand  of  the  President  for 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
money  to  be  put  into  his  hands  as  secret- 
service  money  to  plot  and  plan  for  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  7 

Have  vre  forgotten  the  special  mes- 
sage of  the  President  in  February,  1859, 
in   which  he  importuned    Congress    to 
give    him    for    once    the    war-making 
power,  which  our  fathers,  jealous  of  the 
one-man  power,  and  of  the  "  union   of 
the  purse  and  the  sword,"  wisely  de- 
termined that  no  President  should  have  ? 
Do  we  not  remember  how,  in  urging 
Congress  to  grant  his  request,  he  cited 
with  apparent  admiration  the  high  and 
regal    authorities    of    European    mon- 
archies, using  the  following  language  : 
''  The    Executive    Governments    of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries, possessing  the  war-making  power, 
-can   promptly    employ   the   necessary 
means  to  enforce  redress  for  similar  out- 
rages upon  their  sabjects.    Not  so. the 
JExecutiv.e  Government  of  the  United 
States."  .   : 

,  And  he  seemed  to  complain,  (to  use 
his  language,)  that"  the  Executive  Gov- 
'  ernment  of  this  country,  in  its  inter- 
'  course  with  foreign  nations,  is  limited 
';  tpthe  employment  of  diplomacy  alone." 
No.     We  have  not  forgotten   these 
extraordinary  acts  on  the   part  of  the 
Executive,  and  we  shall  not  forget  them 
while  the  great  Republican  party  shall 
exist,  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  the  true  fires  of  Republican  lib- 
erty, which  long  ago  went  out  on  the 
cold,  dark  altars  of  modern  Democracy. 
Where,  I  ask,  is  that  thousand-eyed 
vigilance   with    which    the    Democracy 
once  tracked    the  footsteps  of  Execu- 
tive power  1     Where  sleeps  the  great 


antagonist  of  the  central  power  that 
once  got  up  such  fearful  images — "  the 
raw  head  and  bloody  bones"  of  "con- 
solidation "  and  "centralization"  — 
those  great  scare-crows  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Democratic  corn-field'? 

Surely  the  present  Democratic  party 
cannot  have  "  one  drop  of  Democratic 
blood  in  its  veins."  You  would  at  least 
look  in  vain  to  find  it.  Instead  of  fear- 
ing Executive  usurpation,  as  of  old,  it 
now  fears  a  popular  usurpation,  as  will 
be  evident  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
Washin gton  Union,  published  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"  The  tendency  of  all  Republics  has 
'  been  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  ar- 
'  bitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  pop- 
'  ulace,  at  the  expense  of  the  constitu- 
'  tional  rights  of  individuals  and  minori- 
'  ties.  Much  is  said  of  legislative 
'  usurpation,  but  more  dangerous  than 
'  all  to  a  free  Government  is  popular 
'  iLSurpation.''^ 

I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
all  who,  are  more  jealous  of  the  people 
than  they  are  of  the  Exeoutive  ought 
to  sustain  the  doctrines  of  the  protest. 
But  they  are  doctrines  which  the  peo- 
ple will  never  sustain;  for  they  will 
never  allow  the  plea  of  prerogative  to 
be  interposed  in  perpetual  bar  of  an  in- 
quiry into  the  acts  of  any  of  their  ser- 
vants. 

How  different  is  the  James  Buchanan, 
President  in  1860,  from  the  James  Bu- 
chanan, Senator  in  1828  !  In  1828,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  truly  said: 
"  It  is  a  maxim  of  despots,  that  the 
'  people  should  never-  inquire  into  the 
'  concerns  of  Government.  Those  who 
'  have  enslaved  mankind,  from  Caesar 
'  to  Bonaparte,  have  always  endeav- 
'  ored,  by  presenting  them  with  amuse- 


*  merit,  and  by  every  other  means  in 
'  their  power,  to  attract  the  attention 
'  of  the  people  from  the  conduct  of  their 
'  rulers.  *  *  *  If  the  Government 
'  has  been  administered  upon  correct 
'  principles,  an  intelligent  people  will 
'  do  justice  to  their  rulers.  If  not, 
'  they  will  take  care  that  every  abuse 
'  shall  be  corrected." 

The  present  Executive  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  hostility  to  the  will, 
the  wishes,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  And  the  people  will  every- 
where most  heartily  reciprocate  this 
hostility.  The  handwriting  has  al- 
ready appeared  on  the  wall,  announcing 
that  the  present  Administration  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found 
wanting,  and  that  the  days  of  its  reign 
are  numbered.  It  has  now  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  its  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. And,  having  nothing  valuable 
to  dispone  of,  not  even  good  will  or  a 
good  name,  I  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  copy,  for  this  purpose,  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  Rabelais,  which 
reads  as  follows:  "I  owe  much,  I  pos- 

rest  to    the 


'  please  remove  the  body,  and  we  will 

'  sing  the  following  hymn : 

"With  rapture  we  delight  to  see 
The  cuss  remoyed." 
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sess    nothing, 
poor." 

And  if  a  funeral  sermon  should  be 
required  on  the  occasion  of  the  official 
demise  of  the  present  Administration, 
I  know  of  nothing  more  appropriate 
than  that  which  a  Buckeye  clergyman 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  one  that  had 
been  much  despised.  Said  he :  "  I 
'  have  been  begged,  importuned,  and  en- 
'  treated,  to  preach  this  sermon,  but  I 
'  don't  want  to  do  it.  I  never  did  like 
'  the  man.  I  never  knew  nothing  good 
'  of  him.  He  had  horses,  and  he  run 
'  them  ;  he  had  cocks,  and  he  fit  them ; 
'  he  once  had  money,  but  he  gambled  it 
'  all  away  ;  he  had  friends,  but  made 
'  them  all  his  enemies.  The  bearers  will 


The  resolution  reported  by  Mr.  Hickman, 
from  the  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  protest, 
is  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  House  dissents  from 
'  the  doctrines  of  the  special  messao^e  of  the 
'  President  of  the  United  States  of  March  28, 
'  1860  ; 

"  That  the  extent  of  power  contemplated  in 
*  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  inquiry  of 
'  March  5,  1860,  is  necessary  to  tlie  proper  dis- 
'  charge  of  the  constitutional  duties  devolved 
'  upon  Congress ; 

"  That  judicial  determinations,  the  opinions 
'  of  former  Presidents,  and  uniform  usage, 
'  sanction  its  exercise  ;  and 

"  That  to  abandon  it  would  leave  the  Exec- 
'  utive  department  of  the  Government  without 
'  supervision  or  responsibility,  and  would  be 
'  likely  to  lead  to  a  concentration  of  power  in 
'  the  hands  of  the  President,  dangerous  to  the 
'  rights  of  a  free  people." 

This  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  8th  of  June,  1860 — yeas  88, 
nays  40 — as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Charles  F.  Adams,  Adrain, 
Aldrieh,  Ashley,  Beale,  Bingham,  Blair,  Blake, 
Brabson,  Brayton,  Bristow,  Buffinton,  Burlin- 
game,  Burnham,  Butterfield,  Covode,  Curtis, 
H.  Winter  Davis,  John  G.  Davis,  Dawes,  Del- 
ano, Duell,  Edgerton,  Eliot,  Ely,  Etheridge, 
Fenton,  Foster,  Fonke,  Frank,  French,  Gilmer, 
Gooch,  Grow,  Gurley,  Hale,  Hardeman,  J. 
Morrison  Harris,  Hatton,  Helmick,  Hickman, 
William  A.  Howard,  Humphrey,  Irvine,  Jun- 
kin,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  AVilliam  Kellogg, 
Kilgore,  De  Witt  C.  Leach,  James  M.  Leach, 
Lee,  Longnecker,  Loomis,  Lovejoy,  Maynard, 
McKean,  McKnight,  McPherson,  Moorhead, 
Edward  Jov  Morris,  Isaac  N.  Morris,  Nelson, 
Pettit,  Porter,  Potter,  Christopher  Robinson, 
Royce,  Schwartz,  Sherman,  William  N.  H. 
Smith,  Spaulding,  Spinner,  William  Stewart, 
Stokes,  Strattoii,  Tappan,  Theaker,  Tompkins, 
Vaiidever,  Wade,  Waldi-on,  Cadwalader  C. 
Wajhburn,  Elihu  B.  Washburue,  Israel  Wash- 
burn, Wells,  Wilson,  Wiudom,  and  Wood— 88. 
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Nat/s  —  Messrs.  Allen,  Averj,  Barksdale 
Bocock,  Branch,  Burcli,  Burnett,  John  B 
Clark,  Clopton,  John  Cochrane,  Crawford 
English,  Florence,  Giirtrell,  John  T.  Harris 
Holman,  Houston,  William  Howard,  Hughes 
Jones,  Kuukel,  Millson,  Niblack,  Noell,  Pen 
dleton,  Pugh,  Reagan,  Ruffin,  Scott,  Sickles 
Singleton,  Stall  worth,  James  A.  Stewart 
Stout,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Vallaudigham,  White 
ley,  Winslow,  and  Wright — 40. 

The  forty  nays  are  all  Democrats,  pare,  sim- 


ple. Among  the  yeas,  in  addition  to  the  Re- 
publicans, are  the  following  Southern  Opposi- 
tion members,  viz  :  Messrs.  Brabsou,  Bristow, 
H.  Winter  Davis,  Etheridge,  Gilmer,  Harde- 
man, J.  Morrison  Harris,  Hatton,  James  M. 
Leach,  Maynard,  Nelson,  W.  N.  H.  Smith, 
and  Stokes — 13. 

And  the  following  Anti-Lecompton  Demo- 
crats, viz  :  John  G.  Davis,  Fouke,  Hickman, 
William  A.  Howard,  Isaac  N.  Morris,  and 
Schwartz — 6. 
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